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VAUXHALL GARDENS. 
Op and young—the world in all its 
seven ages—every one loves Vauxhall. 
It is a pleasant place for old folks to 
think of by-gone days and scenes ; and 
there is so much agreeable anecdote re- 
specting the spot, that it is impossible 
not to be charmed with the name. You 
dream of its hundredfold associations :— 
as Addison, and Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
voyage to the Gardens; old Jonathan 
Tyers, and all the paintings in the pa- 
vilions by Hayman and Hogarth; and 
the singers, too ; and the old-fashioned 
orchestra ; and the few glimmering lamps 
and dark walks, when mirth and mo- 
desty went hand in hand, and little 
soul-breathing ecstacies were exchanged 
here from dewy eve till morn. Weneed 


not tell the reader that such places of - 
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who displayed in his house and gardens 
many whimsical proofs of his skill in 
mechanics.* 

The time when this enchanting place 
was first opened for the entertainment of 
the public is involved in some uncer- 
tainty. Its celebrity is, however, es- 
tablished to be upwards of a century and 
a half old. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
it appears to have been a place of great 

ublic resort; for, in the ctator, 
No. 383, dated May 20, 1712, Ad- 
dison has introduced Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, as accompanying him in a voyage 
from Temple Stairs to Vauxhall, then 
called Spring Garden. The morality of 
the place is rather equivocal, upon Ad- 
dison’s showing, for the motto to his 
paper is 

_Criminibus debent portos —Juvenal. 





amusement as Vauxhall are very frequent 
on the Continent ;_ but, in point of splen- 
dour, they all yield to that of our metro- 
polis. The French have their - Tivoli, 
and half-a-score others, and they have 
even condescended to borrow our name : 
they have their ‘‘ Wauxhall”’ d’é¢é, and 
Whiver, and their annoncés,’ or bills, 
may be seen posted on the columns of 
the Palais Royal, at Paris. Many a 
time has the French name, uncouth as 
it may sound, sent our eyes and heart 
back to loving friends in Old England— 
“* Merry England,’ as she was once 
distinctively called. But the French 
entertainments of this description are 
far better entitled than are our splendid 
doings to that name. We think we 
have hit upon the true cause of our 
failure, or rather Sterne has for us, 
since he says, “A true feeler always 
brings half the entertainments along 
with him.”? The French have more of 
the gaieté de cur than we have, and, 
consequently, our mirth requires stronger 
excitement ;—and this does not always 
succeed, for we have seen more joy at a 
Sunday féte in the Park at St. Cloud, 
than we ever saw at Vauxhall. 

But, to the Engraving—O.p Vavux- 
HALL. The reader need hardly be told 
that these celebrated Gardens are situ- 
ated near the Thames, in the parish of 
Lambeth, about a mile and a half from 
Westminster Bridge. They derive their 
name from the manor of Vauxhall, or 
Faukeshall; but the tradition that this 
property was the property of Guy 
Fawkes, is erroneous. The premises 
were, in 1615, the property of Jane 
Vaux, and the mansion was then called 
Stockdens. The gardens a to have 
been originally planted with trees, and 
laid out into walks, for the pleasure of a 
private gentleman, Sir Samuel Moreland, 


garden, but by vice maintain’d. 

He says ‘ we made the best of our 
way for Fox-hall,’’ (in the folio edition, ) 
which implies that the place was called 
Spring Garden, Fox-hall. He describes 
the garden as “excellently pleasant at 
this time of year. When I considered 
the fragancy of the walks and bowers, 
with the choirs of birds that sung upon 
the trees, and the loose tribe of people 
that walked under their shades ; I could 
not but look upon the place as a sort of 
Mahometan paradise.’? Masks were 
worn there, at least by some  visiters, 
for Addison talks of “ a mask,’’ tapping 
Sir Roger upon the shoulder, and in- 
viting him to drink a bottle of Mead 
with her. A glass of Burton ale and 
a slice of hung beef formed the supper 
of the party. 

The place, however, resembled a tea- 
garden of our days, till the year 1730, 
when Mr. Jonathan Tyers took a lease 
of the premises, and shortly afterwards 
opened Vauxhall, with an advertisement 
of a Ridotto al Fresco. The novelty of 
this term attracted great numbers ; and 
Mr. Tyers was so successful in occa- 
sional repetitions of the same entertain- 
ments, as to be induced to open the 
Gardens every evening during the sum- 
mer. Hogarth, at this time, had lodg- 
ings at Lambeth Terrace,+ and becom- 
ing intimate with Tyers, was induced to 
embellish the Gardens with his designs. 
‘¢ He drew,’’ says his biographer, “the 

* It is said that the gardens were planted in 
the reign of Charles I. nor is it improbable, since, 
according to Aubrey, they were well known in 
1667, when Sir Samuel Moreland, the proprietor, 
added a public room to them, “ the inside of 
which,” he says, ‘ is-all looking-glass, and 
fount very pl it to behold, and which is 
much visited by straugers.” 

The house which he occupied is still shown; 


and a vine pointed out, which he planted.— 
Allan Cunningham. 
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Four Parts of the Day, which Hayman 
copied; the two scenes of Evening and 
Night, with portraits of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn. For this assistance, 
which seems to have been gratuitous, 
the proprietor presented him with a gold 
ticket of admission for himself and a 
friend, which he enjoyed long, and his 
wife after him. Some of these works 
have perished ; nor is this much to be 
regretted—they had little of the peculiar 
character which distinguished his other 
productions.”* Hayman who joined 
Hogarth in embellishing the Gardens, 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Royal Academy, and was, when young 
a scene. painter at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Tyers’s improvements consisted of 
— of pavilions and saloons, in 
which these paintings were placed. He 
also erected an orchestra, engaged 
a band of music, and placed a fine 
statue of Handel, by Roubiliac, in a 
conspicuous part of the Gardens.t Mr. 
Tyers afterwards purchased the whole 
estate, which is copyhold of inheritance, 
and held of the Prince of Wales, as 
Lord of Kennington Manor, in right of 
his Duchy of Cornwall. 

To trace Vauxhall through its altera- 
tions and embellishments would be too 
lengthy a task for our pages ; so that 
we can only glance at the period of our 
Engraving—abont ninety years since, 
or at the commencement of Tyers’s 
proprietorship. Probably few visiters, 
comparatively speaking, have paid much 
attention to the topography of the Gar- 
dens. <A slight exertion of memory 
will, however, enable them to see 
how little the present disposition of 
the grounds varies from the original 
plan, or that before them in the an- 
nexed Engraving. The foreground is 
occupied by the entrance now distin- 
guished as “‘ the Water Gate.’’ Next are 
the | py se sweep of pavilions, and the 
roofs of the Rotunda, and the adjoining 
saloons. To the left, in a line since 
called ‘the Dark Walk,’’ near the pa- 
vilions, was the artificial Cascade, after- 
wards displaced by the Cottage scene, 
with the old man smoking, &c. ; and at 
the extremity of the walk was some other 
decoration. The Cascade was, doubt- 
less, one of the original exhibitions ; for 
in the Connoisseur dated Thursday, May 
15, 1755, it is mentioned, though not as 
a novelty—‘ At Vauxhall the artificial 


* Allan Cunningham. 

t Mr. Cunningham dates the appearance of this 
statue at 1732, It was Roubiliac’s earliest work, 
and its history is quoted from Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s work, at page 411 of vol. xv. of the 
Mirror. 
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ruins are repaired ; the cascade is madé 
to spout with several additional streams 
of block-tin ; and they have touched up 
all the pictures, which were damaged 
last season by the fingering of those 
curious connoisseurs, who could not be 
satisfied without feeling whether the- 
figures were alive.’’ The Quadrangle, 
or Grove is shown, occupied by Tyers’s 
orchestra, with a few pt vase lamps 
on posts, and a single line of pavilions. { 
Next is the principal walk, crossed by 
elegant festal arches, and thus we reach 
another semicircle of pavilions, in the 
front of which is Roubiliac’s statue ; 
and in the right-hand corner of the fore- 
ground is another sweep of pavilions, 
and the present entrance to the Gardens 
from the road. The neighbourhood, or 
what we may call the distance of the 
Engraving, is not of a suburban, but of 
a rustic, character. The land appears 
common and unenclosed; and not a 
mansion, nay, hardly a cottage, cheers 
the wide waste: all that appears of 
culture is in the strip, apparently of 
kitchen-garden, which flanks the right 
side of the Gardens. 

Sight- loving reader, we crave your 
attention but for a few minutes longer. 
Turn to the Engraving, and consider 
how little art appeared requisite to pro- 
vide our forefathers with amusement in 
the good old times of old Vauxhall. The 
walks are wide and open, and the lights, 
if not far between, are few. What 
happy ease .appears in the straggling 
groups of company : the ladies in their 
hoops, sacques, and caps, as they ap- 
peared in their own drawing-rooms ; 
the gentlemen in their grotesque hats, 
with swords and bags. It would be un- 
grateful to say that the covering of the 
walks, and fretting their roofs with 
“‘ golden fires,’’ have not increased the 
splendour of the place. The Gothic 
orchestra, too, which now occupies the 
centre of the Quadrangle, is much more 
sightly and appropriate than Tyers’s 
music-house; yet this has stood long 
enough for some folks of revolutionary 
taste.§ Lustly, the contrast of Old Vaux- 
hall and the Gardens in our times will 
bear us out in what we have said at the 
commencement of this article, on the 
Gardens of England and France. 

The Gardens were originally opened 
daily (Sundays excepted); and till the 
year 1792, the admission was Is,; it 

$ The spacious pavilion which now fronts the 
orchestra, was built for Frederick Prince of 
Wales, who was a liberal patron of the Gardens. 

§ The present orchestra at Vauxhall was 
built by acarpenter. The cruaments are of a 


composition something like Plaster of Paris, 
but known only to the ingenious architect. 
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was then raised to 2s. including tea and 
coffee; in 1809, several improvements 
were made, lamps added, &c. the price 
was raised to 3s. 6d. and the Gardens 
were only opened three nights in the 
week; in 1821 the price was again 
raised -to 4s. 

Upon the death of Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers,* the Gardens became the pro- 
perty of Bryant Barrett, Esq. who mar- 
ried the granddaughter of the original 
yg They next descended to 

r. Barrett’s son. In ]818, the entire 
property was advertised for sale, but no 
purchaser was obtained. In 1821 it was 
purchased by the London Wine Com- 
pany ; and it is but bare justice to say 
they have done all in their power to re- 
vive the fashionable celebrity of Vaux- 
hall. Had not a purchaser been found 
at the last-mentioned date, the fairy 
groves and palaces would have fallen 
before the mere speculator, and the site 
would be now covered with houses— for 
the whole was, in the language of the 
roadside, “ to be Jet as building ground.’’ 
We rejoice at the result, and, as no 
public resort has given rise to more 
pleasurable associations than have been 
enjoyed in this delightful spot, we hope 
it may long remain to gladden the dull 
routine of London summer. 

We have only room to speak of a few 
of the vocalists, who have from time to 
time warbled in the Vauxhall orchestra. 
Beard and Lowe were among the early 
favourites ; then came Dignum, Mrs. 
Billington, Madame Storace, Incledon, 
Mrs. Bland, and Charles Taylor. Of a 
truth, Sir Roger de Coverley would have 
said Spring-garden 08 him in mind of 
“an aviary of nightingales,’’ had he 
lived in the latter half of the last century, 
to have heard the silver strains of Vaux- 
hall Gardens. 


ON CROWDED CHURCHYARDS, 
AND A METROPOLITAN CE- 
METERY. 


(For the Mirror.) 


“« Yon Upas tree, 
Whose noxious leaves pervert the genial air, 
W bose with’ring poison tips the warrior’s dart, 
Had ne’er attain’d to such a worthless bulk, 
Had some kind hand erased its primal root, 
Tien let us blight all evil in its bud, 
And timely hinder what we cannot cure.” 

The Recluse. 





THE paper on “ Burying in Vaults,” 
which appeared in a late No. of The 
Mirror, would seem to have excited 
some interest in a portion of the public, 

* Tyers had a beautiful retreat called Den- 


bies, near Dorking , in the same county, where 
he planned a sort of anti-Vauxhali, for the 
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though exhibited in fear. Subsequent 
to the publication of that article, a letter 
appeared in the Morning Advertiser, 
assuring the inhabitants of Fetter Lane 
and its neighbourhood of their non-con- 
tagious safety ; and stating that because 
of a report circulated by the press, the 
Inquest of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
d d it i bent on them to ex- 
amine the vaults. 

Connected with the subject of burying 
in vaults is another pernicious custom, 
that of interring in crowded church- 
yards; an existing comment on which 
has been communicated to the Lancet, 
and seemingly well authenticated. The 
following is an extract : — 

“ Most of the deaths in a beautiful 
village in Suffolk have been occasioned 
by malignant putrid fever. Wangford 
churchyard, with its ancient Gothic 
church, and the remains of its Abbey, 
occupy the top of a little hill, and the 
small white houses and cottages, of 
which the town is composed, are built 
in a circle around. No spot can appear 
more healthy, or freer from malaria. 
There is a peculiar cleanness and cheer- 
fulness about it, and it is altogether 
situated in an excellent natural climate. 
The ravages from typhus fever, there- 
fore, can only be accounted for on Dr. 
Armstrong’s principle, from its central 
churchyard, which is thickly populated 
with dead, not very deeply buried, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. 
It is united to Henham, another exten- 
sive parish, which has neither church 
nor churchyard. Within the last seven 
years one of the surgeons, who lives in 
the yard, has three times had the typhus 
fever in his house. The last attack was 
dreadful, and fatal to several of a nu- 
merous family. Two masters of the 
little inn died of this fever; the glazier 
died of it; his wife laid many weeks at 
the point of death, and died a few 
months after.’’¢ 





amusement of himself and friends. We may 
describe this place at some future peertemny. 
Denbies is now the seat of W. J. Denison, 
Esq.. M. P. 

t+ We may append, as an interesting little 
note, another extract from the same article. 
The incident contains materials for a ballad 
which might emulate the pathetic one of ‘‘ Edwin 
and Emma.” 

‘“*A fine young man of twenty-three, whose 
sybarite (banns) was out-asked at church, died 


of a sudden putrid fever, two days before he , 


was to have been married to their daughter, a 
village belle. Tie little poem called ‘ The new- 
made Grave,’ inserted in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, some summers ago, was occasioned b 
the authoress, in one of her walks through 
Wangfo:d churchyard, meeting the funeral of 
this young man, with his bride holding the pall ; 
he was buried on the day appointed for their 
marriage.” 





ee ee 
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Wangford churchyard is not a solitary 
instance. But if the practice is pro- 
ductive of fatal consequences in a village, 
how much more so in a town, and, fur- 
ther, in our populous cities! The in- 
habitants of London may deem them- 
selves fortunate that Englandis possessed 
of such an atmosphere: for, were it 
less humid, this great metropolis might 
become one of the “cities of the 
plague.”’ In proportion to the density 
of the population, those great and in- 
creasing nuisances, crowded churchyards, 
obtrude their unseemly appearance upon 
our attention. A small space of earth, 
hardly ever exceeding an acre, is charged 
with the bodies of generations, and the 
soil, gorged with the accumulations of 
its kindred clay, swells to an unsightly 
bulk, overtopping, in some parts, the 
stone tablet erected to perpetuate the 
“hic jacet’’ of remains whose deposi- 
tion it would be a difficult task to recog- 
nise, where the obliteration of graves, 
owing to daily interments in so limited a 
space, obliges the sexton to be “ no re- 
specter of persons.’? One evasion of 
too flagrant a violation of the tomb con- 
sists in having recourse to the revolting 
system of boring, in order to avoid dis- 
turbing the graves of those recently in- 
terred ; and it is not unusual, in accord- 
ance with the mandate of family affec- 
tion, to open a grave for the reception 
of a second and even of a third, coffin, 
ere the tenant of the first has more than 
passed the stage of decomposition. 

But the most flagrant feature of these 
disgusting facts, is, that these church- 
yards are situated contiguous to, or im- 
mediately upon, our most public metro- 
politan promenades and thoroughfares, 
surrounded by public shops and private 
dwellings ; as it the unhealthy effluvia of 
narrow streets and the pernicious stench 
of gas and vegetable refuse, together with 
the smells arising from indispensable ma- 
nufactures, were not tax enough upon the 
citizens’ health, but we must appropriate 
space for our bones to rot under the eye 
of the living ! 

It perhaps were magnifying the evil 
too much to contend that the origin and 
propagation of many of our fevers in 
London are owing to the crowding 
of churchyards; yet the opinion of the 
regretted Dr. Armstrong goes far to 
second this supposition, as he asserted 
that he had invariably observed, in the 
course of his town practice, the preva- 
lence of typhus to be in the neighbour- 
hood of burial grounds; and when we 
recollect the hidden wings on which in- 
fection hovers over our walks; the 
‘ stealthy step ’’ with which it insinuates 


itself into our habitations; it behoves 
us to consider, most promptly and 
earnestly, the obviation of those prac- 
tices, which, however, otherwise war- 
ranted, may have the most remote 
possibility of inducing disease. 

Poetry and sentiment have consecrated 
the churchyard as sacred to feeling and 
reflection ; but we think that the ardent 
muse would shrink from the scene as de- 
veloped in the city, and pour out her 
metrical sorrow for “the unhonoured 
dead,’’ 


‘‘ Beneath the rugged elms and yew trees’ 
shade.” 


For amidst the adust and verdureless de- 
positories of our metropolitan dead she 
would find but little to call forth her 
poetical yearnings. Yet, the nuisance 
complained of seems to have been par- 
tially reformed in the case of some of 
the London new churches; where the 
space usually allotted for burials is laid 
out in gravel-walks, with grass-plats 
and flowering shrubs—an example which 
the ecclesiastical authorities of some of 
the antique edifices of London and 
Westminster would do well to imitate. 
St. Pancras, satirically denominated “the 
heathen temple,’’ (though less heathen 
in the particular under review than 
some other temples,) and Trinity Church 
in the Borough, may be adduced as 
models in the formation of central 
churchyards, having detached burial 
grounds, at such a distance from popu- 
lation as to render them innocuous ; 
while around each church we see the 
neat substitution of rollered walks and 
artificial swards. 

A general cemetery situated at such a 
distance from town as may be com- 
patible with convenience, and constructed 
ona scale so extensive as to afford each 
grave an undisturbed rest of twenty 
years, (or the term variable, perhaps, 
according to circumstances,) would pro- 
vide against the necessity of filling our 
churchyards to the monstrous extent 
which has given rise to Dr. Armstrong’s 
opinion as to the prevailing cause of ty- 
phus. In emulation of our philosophical 
ancestors, we might render such a ceme- 
tery attractive by adornment. Flowers 
and trees, of the latter the mourning 
willow mingled with the melancholy 
yew, growing around and entwining the 
sculptured record, intervening swards, 
central fountains, and intersecting walks, 
would not, we think, be too fairy an 
anticipation of a General Cemetery. 
“ Though I would like a dry death,” 
said Jeremy Taylor, “ yet I should not 
like a dry funeral. Sume flowers 
sprinkled upon my grave would do well 








and comely ; and a soft shower to turn 
those flowers into a springing memory, 


or a fair rehearsal.’? How gratifying 
to and accordant with a becoming sor- 
row to reflect that the object of its 
lamentations was entombed in a spot 
beautified by the revivifications of na- 
ture— where the expanding leaves of 
spring, their summer bloom, and their 
autumn sear, would suggest to the 
weeping visiter a type demonstrating 
that our own mortality was not unac- 
companied by hope; and whence the 
soothing reflection might arise, that as 
the decay of the deciduous trees was 
prefatory to another putting forth, so 
the wintry trance of death was but a 
solemn harbinger of a gladsome waking. 
Our imagination could shape out such 
an Arcadian rest as would surpass in 
sentimental investment the noted Pere 
la Chaise. Such sweet remembrances 
of relinquished affection as nature would 
cherish around our final sleep, breathe 
the spirit of the elegiac bard :— 


“« E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 
E’en in our ashes live our wonted fires.” 
ee 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


EMBLEMATIC DEVICE OF THE CRUSADES. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Some of your readers, partial to anti- 
quarian relics, graphic or typographic, 
may perhaps be amused with the follow- 
ing description of an old print, of which, 
having some pretensions to cleverness 
and satire, I was induced to commit to 
paper an account, ‘‘ once upon a time’’ 
when the volume wherein it appears laid 
before me :— 

In Fuller’s “ Holy Warre,”’ or account 
of the Crusades—2nd edit. (folio) Camb. 
1640—may be seen a very curious fron- 
tispiece, to which are appended some 
most cutting verses, too long to be here 
transcribed, entitled, ‘‘A Declaration of 
the Frontispiece ;”? but in lieu of these, 
though not without the intention of pre- 
senting to the reader an occasional taste 
of them, we here attempt a description 
of this plate (a wood engraving) in hum- 
ble prose. 

The picture is divided, horizontally, 
into two parts, bearing no proportion to 
each cther—of which, the upper is oc- 
cupied, in the centre, by the title of the 
work, and appropriate mottoes from the 
New Testament. On the one side of 
this division is seen the half-length of a 
Christian knight, holding, by way of 
ensign, a crown upon a pole; and the 
Jegend appertaining thereunto is— 
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“No crown of gold, where Christe was crowned 
with thorns.” 
On the other is, in like manner, repre- 
sented a Turkish warrior, bearing, as a 
banner, a black garment on a pole, with 
this appropriate legend— 
“‘ This black shirt is all Saladin, Conqueror of 
the East, hath to his grave.” 
The lower, and larger section of the 
= is thus arranged: It is enclosed 
etween a couple of pillars, and on the 
pediment of the dexter column is carved 
the emblematic blazon of the Christian 
Crusaders, the Croxs—(there may be 
more than one)—motto— 
“© We hope a gaining.” 
On the sinister column appears a like 
device for the Mahommedan powers, 
viz. a Crescent ; motto— 
“* We hope a waining.” 
Europe, or Christendom, signified by 
a church, stands in the centre at the top 
of the picture, with, on one side, a large 
bag of money ; motto— 
“ We went out full.” 


On the other, a hand holds the coinless 
bag, turned upside down; motto— 
*¢ But return empty.” 


From Europe are seen, proceeding to- 
wards the Holy Sepulchre (which has 
place at the bottom of the print) the 
Crusaders ; motto-- 
“ Vestigia pauca retro sum.” 

They march in companies, describing 
a serpentine track: first, beggars and 
cripples, as a rear-guard, or it may be a 
corps-de-reserve ; next, children; then, 
women; then, “the main battalion, 
straitly knit, into a steady phalanx,” as 
saith the poetical “ Declaration ;”’ and 
further— 

‘« These are the only forces—all the rest 

Impedi ts, but specious at the best. 

Then, 


‘* A bald pate company of friars comes, 
beens us might serve the army for their 
drums— 

And give as full a sound, if you'll confesse 
The greatest voise t’ arise from emptiuesse.”” 
Bishops come next, in the order of 
march; then knights, or commanders, 
in complete armour ; whilst the van is 
led by mounted kings; in front of 
whom, may next be beheld, two repre- 
sentations of the celebrated instigator of 
the crusades, Peter the Hermit, in ap- 
propriate costume. One of these effigies 
shows him standing beside, and facing, 
the Holy Sepulchre, whilst looking up 
to heaven, he blows a trumpet; the 
other presents to us this generalissimo 
of the “ Holy Warre’’ turning his back 
on the sacred tomb, and, with the trum- 
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pet still set to his lips, gazing earnestly 
upon the ground; whilst the following 
device explains this graphic quiz : 

I sound 


to myself 
a a 
retreat, march ! 


And now, gradually to retrograde from 
“ the Holy Sepulchre”’ to “ Europe :”? 
above it appears the Destroying Angel, 
slaying renegadoes, &c.; above him, 
the Sultan, standing with a drawn and 
uplifted sword ; one Christian is already 
lying beside him, dead by his hands, and 
others are kneeling, petitioning for their 
lives; and, above this group— 

“ The last of their destroyers that you sce 

Is that same ghastly thing the anatomie 

Doth represent ; —a naked cage of bone, 

From bongs the winged soul long since is 

They call it Death,” &c. &c. 

This descriptive and clever “ Decla- 
ration of the Frontispiece”? bears the 
initials J.C. The plate itself is en- 
graved by William Marshall. but I do 
not recollect that it states by whom it 
was designed. M. L. B. 


to others 


REFINING SUGAR. 


Tue art of refining sugar appears to 
have been known, at Ieast as early as 
the reign of Henry VIII. as a roll of 

rovisions of that period mentions, “ two 
oaves of sugar, weighing 16]b. 20z. at 
— per pound.”’ A letter from Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, to Lord Cobham, dated 
Calais, March 6th, 1546, informs him 
that he had taken up for his lordship 
twenty-five sugar-loaves, at six shillings a 
loaf, ‘‘ whiche is eighte pence a pounde.”’ 

The earliest record of refined sugar 
we read of, is a quotation in Whitaker’s 
History of Whalley, from a computus of 
Whalley Abbey, in 1597: ““ Pro sucare 
znrolat. et al. spebus xiv. @”’ 

W.C.R. R. 


PRAYER SAID AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE CORONATION OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXON KINGS. 


“May the Almighty Lord give thee, 
from the dew of heaven and the fatness 
of the earth, abundance of corn, wine, 
and oil! May the people serve thee, 
and the tribes adore thee! Be thee 
lord of thy brothers, and let the sons of 
thy mother bow before thee. He who 
blesses thee shall be filled with blessings, 
and God will be thy helper. May the 
Almighty bless thee with the blessings 
of the heavens above, and in the moun- 
tains and the valleys ; with the blessings 
of the deep below ; with the blessings 
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of the suckling and the womb; with 
the blessings of grapes and apples. And 
may the blessings of the ancient fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, be heaped 
upon thee ! 

‘Bless, Lord, the courage of this 
rince, and prosper the work of his 
ands ; and by thy blessing may his land 

be filled with apples, with the fruits, and 
the dew of heaven, and the deep below ; 
with the fruit of the sun and moon; 
from the top of the ancient mountains, 
from the apples of the eternal hills, and 
from the fruits of the earth and its 
fulness ! 

“ May the blessing of Him who ap- 
peared in the bush come upon his head ! 
and may the full blessing of the Lord be 
bs pr his sons, and may he steep his feet 
in oil. 

‘With his horn, as the horn of the 
rhinoceros, may he blow the nations to 
the extremities of the earth; and may 
He who has ascended to the skies be his 


auxiliary for ever.’’ W.G.C. 
BAYONETS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Bayonets were introduced into France 
about 1673; and among the English 
grenadiers, in the short reign of James 
the Second. Many such are yet to be 
seen in the small armoury at the Tower. 
The use of them, fastened to the muzzle 
of the firelock, was also a French im- 
provement, first adopted about 1690. It 
was accompanied, in 1693, at the battle 
of Marseille, in Piedmont, by a dreadful 
slaughter; and its use was universally 
followed by the rest of Europe in the 
war of the succession. H.B. A. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 


Anone the rolls of parliament of the 
year 1380, a petition occurs from the 
inhabitants of Smithfield and Holborn, 
against the butchers of Butcher Hall 
Lane, Praying that some penal ordnance 
might enacted to restrain the nui- 
sance of throwing the blood and entrails 
of slaughtered animals into the channe!s 
connected with the river Fleet ; and that 
the butchers might be forced to kill 
their beasts at “ Knyghtsbrigg; ’’ or 
elsewhere, away from the annoyance of 
the people, under penalty not only of 
forfeiting such animals as might be killed 
in the “ butcherie,’’ but of a year’s im- 
prisonment. The prayer of the petition 
was granted, and its penalties enforced 
for several reigns. W.C.R. R. 











Pine Arts. 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
WAVERLFY NOVELS. 


WE noticed the commencement of this 
design at page 285 of our last volume. 
Parts IT. III. and IV. are now before us, 
and even progress in merit. 

Part If. contains Skiddaw, on “a 
clear frosty November morning ;’’ after 
P. Dewint, and is an exquisite scene.— 
The picturesque ruins and stupendous 
craigs of Dunottar Castle, and the stormy 
stretch of the German Ocean ; after W. 
Daniell.— Loch-Ard, a placid contrast 
with the previous scene; after G. F. 
Robson.—And the Waste of Cumber- 
land ; after Copley Fielding. 

Part IIT. includes Solway Firth; after 
Copley Fielding.—Newark Castle, on 
the Trent, strictly in keeping with Sir 
Walter’s “blackened ruins;’’ by P. 
Dewint.— Glasgow Cathedral, whose 
“ sequestered solitude’’ is admirably 
made out by the artist, Westall.— And 
Mirkwood Mere, a poetical scene, aiter 
G. Barrett—where 

The lake return‘d, in chasten‘d gleam, 

The purple cloud, the golden beam, &c. 

Part IV. consists of Durham, with its 
venerable towers fast fading in evening 
gloom; after G. F. Robson.—The Tol- 
booth, Edinburgh; after A. Nasmyth; 
with some admirable points of light and 
shade.—Cuerlaverock Castle, still more 
picturesque, sparkling, and brilliant ; 
after D. Roberts.—And, London from 
Highgate, a rich, but delicate scene; 
after G. Barrett. 

The last published part, as we have 
intimated, is superior to its predecessors ; 
but the delicacy and finish of the whole 
are highly creditable to the engravers, 
the Findens. By the way, these views 
are the most adequate Illustrations of 
the Waverley Novels. The Character 
Engravings, designed for similar pur- 
poses, are failures ; aided as the artists 
must heve been by the exqnisite descrip- 
tions of the novelist, in person, costume, 
and action, better things might have 
been expected. 





LANDSEFR’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BURNS’ 
ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 


WE seem to be fast verging to the Sa- 
tanic age. Painters, Engravers, and 
Poets appear to be striving for the deax 
ideal of the King of Terrors ; and the 
pencil and the pen are, by their soft 
touches and turns, attempting to im- 
prove upon the old facilis descensus 
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Averni. We hope this familiarity will 
breed contempt. 

But the attempt before us deserves 
more sober notice. It consists of eleven 
first-rate engravings, after designs by 
Thomas Landseer. The Frontispiece 
is terrific. Below is “ the enemy,” 
turning his victim on a spit, and basting 
him with as much culinary care as Ude 
or Kitchiner could wish, and watching 
him with more anxiety than an alderman 
would a haunch of venison. To the 
right, another “ busy devil’’ is cramming 
a luckless body into a copper or cal- 
dron, and preparing him for another 
course of the infernal banquet. Flames 


rage with unquenchable fury all ° 


around, whilst the Scotch poet, from 
an overhanging crag, addresses the in- 
fernal agents. We cannot enumerate 
the illustrated points of the poem, nor 
would our description convey any idea 
of their spirited execution. The artist 
has Milton for the authority of his vig- 
nette, the Infernal Crown and Sceptre, 
with the Garter intertwined. 

Burns, it appears, wrote his “ Address 
to the Deil,’’ by “running over in his 
mind the many ludicrous accounts and 
representations of this august per- 
sonage.’’ The artist has here aimed at 
personal identity, but we fear this will 
not be attained until it be too late for 
good account. The Notes to the re- 
printed poem are not worthy of their 
place: they pull in everything, as though 
the annotator thought the Deil con- 
cerned every body: probably he may 
be right. 





THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 


We are glad to see, proceeds ; and we 
doubt not its success will repay the im- 
mense labour of its indefatigable en- 
graver. We consider it the most ele- 
gant atlas yet produced; and its per- 
spicuity must delight every one. 





She Maturalist. 





LUMINOUSNESS OF THE SEA. 


(By a Correspondent of the Magazine of 
Natural History.) 


Ir is an opinion held by sailors, and 
which is to be found as having prevailed 
amongst that class of people from the 
earliest times, that the luminousness of 
the sea is a forerunner of stormy weather ; 
and this opinion has even been taken up 
and defended by several authors, who 
have written upon this subject. The 
fact of the matter is, that very frequently 
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these little animals seem, like many 
others of the animal kingdom, to be 
aware of the change of weather; and, 
instead of giving warning by their 
shining brighter at such times than they 
did before, they disappear altogether, 
no doubt taking refuge from the agita- 
tion of the waves by descending to a 
more secure situation deep in the water ; 
and even when at times, as it no doubt 
occasionally does happen, the sea in bad 
weather is particularly luminous, it is 
evidently produced by large Medisa, 
such as the M. pellicens of Sir J. Banks, 
and other large animals, and only takes 
= when the gale has already arrived, 
eing nothing more than a concomitant, 
not the forerunner, of an agitated sea. 
From my own observations upon this 
subject, were I to say that it 1s at all 
connected with meteorological appear- 
ances, I should be disposed to believe 
that it is more brilliant and more gene- 
rally diffused over the surface of the 
water, immediately before, or during 
very light rain, not absolutely during a 
calm, but when there is only a gentle 
breeze at the time. I have frequently 
observed at such times the sea particu- 
larly luminous, and have also heard it 
remarked by seamen as a forerunner of 
rain. This, however, like every other 

rognostic, frequently fails, only showing 
how little all such prognustics are to be 
attended to. 


THE FROG TAKING ITS FOOD. 


A corRRESPONDENT of the Magazine of 
Natural History says—The friend to 
whom I am indebted for having first 
called my attention to this amusing ex- 
hibition happened to be re-potting some 
green-house plants; and meeting with 
a moderate-sized worm among the roots 
of one of them, he carelessly threw it 
aside, into a damp corner near the green- 
house. Almost immediately a frog issued 
from his lurking-place hard by, com- 
menced his attack upon the worm, and 
soon despatched it. Another worm was 
thrown to him, which he treated in the 
same manner. But the amusing part 
of the business is to watch the manner 
in which the frog first notices his prey ; 
and this I can compare to nothing so 
aptly as to what, indeed, it very much 
resembles, a pointer-dog setting his 
game; he makes, in short, a dead set at 
it, oftentimes, too (if the relative posi- 
tion of the two animals so require it), 
with a slight bend or inclination, more 
or less, of the fore part of the body to 
one side, just as we often see a pointer 
turn suddenly when the game is on one 
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side of him, and he has a hed v 

near before he has gaunned tt ‘After 
a pause of some seconds, or more, the 
frog makes a dart at the worm, en- 
deavouring to seize it with his mouth. 
In this attempt he frequently fails more 
than once, and generally waits for a 
short interval, acting the pointer, as it 
were, between each attack. Having 
succeeded at last in getting the worm 
into his mouth, if it be a large one, he 
is unable to swallow it immediately, and 
all at once ; and the portion of the worm 
which yet remains unswallowed, and ex- 
tends out of the mouth of its destroyer, 
of course wreaths about, and struggles 
with a tortuous motion. With much, 
but somewhat grotesque, dexterity, the 
frog then employs his two fore feet, 
shoving and bandying the worm, first 
with one, and then with the other, in 
order to keep it as nearly as may be in 
the centre of his mouth, till the whole 
is swallowed. ; 


THE SNAIL FORMING ITS SHELL. 


Ir you will examine the snail of any 
common Helix, you will perceive that 
where the body rises into the shell there 
is a fold or membrane, of a semicircular 
shape. This part is denominated the 
collar, from the manner in which it sur- 
rounds the body, and it is the organ 
which secretes the shell. The animal 
is born with the rudiments of its future 
covering, and by its gradual increase of 
growth is enabled to push the collar for 
a space, and from time to time, beyond 
the original margin. In these opera- 
tions, a thin layer of membranous and 
calcareous matter is excreted and de- 
posited, which is gradually thickened by 
successive layers being laid on within 
the first, by the repeated protrusions 
and retractions of the collar. This por- 
tion being formed, the animal com- 
mences another, and finishes it in the 
same manner; and the extent of each 
portion is marked in some shells by an 
elevated rib, in others by a slight de- 
pression. There is not, as the language 
of some authors would seem to imply, 
a regular and alternate deposition of a 
layer of membrane and a layer of lime ; 
but in all shells, the animal and earthy 
matters are obviously secreted and de- 
posited at the same moment and in com- 
mixture.—Mag. Nat. Hist. 


THE ORANGE TREE 
May be considered as one of the graces 
of the vegetable world, uniting in itself 
2 multiplicity of charms. It is a tree of 
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handsome growth, with polished ever- 
green leaves of the most elegant form, 
a profusion of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, and a wholesome and delicious 
fruit, cased in gold, which has inspired 
the poets with a thousand exquisite 
images ; yet, not satisfied with all these 
perlections, it insists upon yet further 
provoking the genus irritabile, by pos- 
sessing them all at once; the delicate 
white blossoms breathing out their 
sweetness upon the very cheeks of the 
glowing fruit. Such is the beauty of 
the tree ; ask the feverish invalid if its 
— be not yet greater.—Miss 
kent, 


ST. JOHN’S WORT. 
Tue peasants of France and Germany 
gather on St. John’s day a species of the 
plant St. John’s Wort, and hang in their 
windows, as a charm against evil spirits. 
—Mag. Nat. Hist. 





ST. JOHN’S BREAD. 
Tue fruit of the carob tree was sup- 
osed to have been eaten by St. John 
in the wilderness, whence it was named 
St. John’s bread.—Jbid. 


THE WINGED LIZARD. 

Tue Pteroddctylus, or winged lizard, 
one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions of the fossil world, is an animal 
which forms the intermediate link, 
hitherto deemed to exist only in fable, 
between birds and reptiles. 

. This creature, previously known in 
two formations upon the continent, has 
been recently recognised in the lias of 
Dorsetshire. 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
introduce this remarkable animal in the 
language of Professor Buckland : 

“¢ In size and general form, and in the 
disposition and character of its wings, 
this fossil genus, according to Cuvier, 
somewhat resembled our modern bats 
and vampyres, but had its beak elon- 
gated, like the bill of a woodcock, and 
armed with teeth, like the snout of a 
crocodile; its vertebra, ribs, pelvis, 
legs, and feet, resembled those of a 
lizard ; its three anterior fingers termi- 
nated in long hooked claws, like that on 
the fore finger of the bat; and over its 
body was a covering, neither composed 
of feathers, as in the bird, nor of hair, 
as in the bat, but of scaly armour, like 
that of an iguana; in short, a monster, 
resembling nothing that has ever been 
seen or heard of upon earth, excepting 
the dragons. of romance and heraldry. 
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Moreover, it was probably noctivagous 
and insectivorous, and in both these 
oints resembled the bat; but differed 
rom it, in having the most important 
bones in its body constructed after the 
manner of those of reptiles. With flocks 
of such like creatures flying in the air, 
and shoals of no less monstrous Ichthyo- 
sauri and Plesiosatri swarming in the 
ocean, and gigantic crocodiles and tor- 
toises crawling on the shores of the 
rimeva] lakes and rivers—air, sea, and 
und must have been strangely tenanted 
in those early periods of our infant 
world.”—Mr. R. C. Taylor’s Illustra- 
tions of Antediluvian Zoology. 


DRYNESS OF THE AIR AT FLORENCE. 
Tue superior dryness of the air in Italy 
in summer, compared with that of Eng- 
land and many parts of the north of 
Europe, is well known; but (says Mr. 
Spence) I was not aware that the diffe- 
rence is equally striking even in the 
rainy part of winter, judging, for want 
of a better hygrometer, from the con- 
densation of moisture on the inside of 
windows in rooms without a fire; which 
I have always observed to be very consi- 
derable in winter, both in England, and 
also at Brussels during a three years’ 
residence there, whenever a cold night 
succeeds a rainy or warm day, the con- 
densed moisture often even running 
down to the floor : whereas at Florence, 
under precisely similer circumstances, 
I have never but once observed more 
than a slight condensation in the middle 
of the panes, as if breathed on, even in 
rooms with a north aspect; and only 
once during the frost, any appearance, 
and that but slight, of that thick crust 
of ice formed on the inside of the panes 
in England and at Brussels whenever a 
hard frost sets in. Among many other 
proofs of the greater dryness of the air 
in winter, one is afforded by the profu- 
sion in which grapes are to be had, at 
less than two pence a pound, at the 
corners of every street, up to the end of 
March, quite free from all mouldiness, 
though cut full four months, and kept 
merely by being hung at the top of 
rooms without a fire.—Mag. Nat. Hist. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


KISSING. 

Ain—‘ Good morrow to your nightcap.” 
‘* BEHAVE yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk, 

And dinna be sae rude to me, 
As kiss ime sae before folk. 
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“ It wadna gie me meikle pain, 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 

To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 
But, gudesake! no before folk. 
Behave yourseli before folk, 
Bebave yoursell before folk ; 

Whate’er you do, when out o’ view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 


*« Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 
Aud what a great affair they'll mak’ 
O’ naething but a simple smack, 
That's gien or taen before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk : 
Nor gie the tongue o’ auld or young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 


“It's no through hatred o° a kiss, 
That [ sae plainly tell you this, 
But, losh! I tak’ it sair amiss 
To be so teas'd before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell befure folk; 
When we're our lane ye may tak ane, 
But fieat a ane before folk. 
** I'm sure wi’ you I've been us free 
As ony modest lass should be ; 
But yet, it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yoursell before foik, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 
I'll ne‘er submit again to it— 
So mind you that—before folk. 


“ Ye tell me that my face is fair; 

It may be sae—I dinna care— 

But ne’er again gar‘'t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk : 

Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 
But ay be douce before folk. 

“« Ye tell me that my lips are sweet, 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit ; 

At ony rate, it’s hardly meet 
To prie their sweets before fulk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 

Cin that’s the case, there’s time and place, 

ut surely no before folk. 

** But gin ye really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gaze, get a license frae the priest, 
And mak’ me yours before fulk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 

And when we're ane, baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten—before folk,” 

Bluckwood— Noctes. 


HIBISCUS VARIOSUS. 


TuEzE is a rose, a fragrant rose, 

Which oft perfames the eastern gale, 
That in its changes can disclose 

The varied scenes of Life’s short tale ; 


For when the dawn springs forth in light, 
Like Childhood's first and earliest days, 
The rose’s biossom then is white, 
And early innocence displays. 


At noon, like man, the changing flower 
Shows all his heat, and blood, and strife, 

And flaming red in every bower, 
Portrays the ripening age of life. 


But like the darkening clouds at e’en, 

When sultry suns have scorch’d the morn, 
The rose in purple garb is seen, 

Life’s evening, when young Hope is flown. 
How often are cur youthful hours, 

Our spring, our noon of life o’ercast, 
While darkness o'er our evening lowers 

In gloom of night, or winter’s blast! 

New Monthby Msyazine. 





THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 
BY SCHILLER. 
Cxoups fly o’er the welkin, 
The forest oaks roar; 
Unheeding the maid sits, 
Alone on the shore, : 
Where the wild waves are beating, all furious 
- and white, 
And she sighs out her grief in the gloom of the 


nig! 
While the gushing tears dim her blue eye. 


**« My heart it is broken, 
The world seems a void ; 
All wish for its bliss is 
For ever destroyed. 
Thou, Father of Heav’n, thy child's soul recall ; 
This earth's sweetest pleasures, I’ve tasted tne 


all. 
I have lived~I have loved—let me die. 


Tears, flowiug incessant, 
Her pallid cheeks lave 
ia vain, grief restores not 
The dead from the grave; 
Yet say, what can peace to the fond heart 


restore 
When the ties which have bound tu this world 
are no more? 
Thou, Heav’n, canst soothe it alone. 


Then cease not thy sorrow 
Tho’ all unavailing ; 
Tho’ the dead we awake not 
By tears or bewailing ; 
When the heart's cherished idol by death is laid 


low, 
The — employment the lone breast can 


Is to mourn for the spirit that’s flown. 
aser’s Magazine. 


THE IRON SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ First and Last.” 


Tue castle of the Prince of Tolfi was 
built on the summit of the towering and 
precipitous rock of Scylla, and com- 
manded a magnificent view of Sicily, in 
all its grandeur. Here, during the wars 
of the middle ages, when the fertile 
plains of Italy were devastated by hos- 
tile factions, those prisoners were con- 
fined, for whose ransom a costly price 
was demanded. Here, too, in a dun- 
geon, excavated deep in the solid rock, 
the miserable victim was immured, 
whom revenge pursued, — the dark, 
fierce, and unpitying revenge of an 
Italian heart. 

Vivenzio—the noble and the gene- 
rous, the fearless in battle, and the pride 
of Naples in her sunny hours of peace 
—the young, the brave, the proud, Vi- 
venzio fell beneath this subtle and re- 
morseless spirit. He was the prisoner 
of Tolfi, and he languished in that rock- 
encircled dungeon, which stood alone, 
and whose portals never opened twice 
upon a living captive. 

It had the semblance of a vast cage, 
for the roof, and floor, and sides, were 
of iron, solidly wrought, and spaciously, 
constructed. High above there ran a 
range of seven grated windows, guarded 
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with massy bars of the same metal, 
which admitted light and air. Suave 
these, and the tall folding doors beneath 
them, which occupied the centre, no 
chink, or chasm, or projection, broke 
the smooth black surface of the walls. 
An iron bedstead, littered with straw, 
stood in one corner: and beside it, a 
vessel with water, and a coarse dish 
filled with coarser food. 

‘Ever. the intrepid soul of Vivenzio 
shrunk with dismay as he entered this 
abode, and heard the ponderous doors 
triple-locked by the silent ruffians who 
conducted him to it. Their silence 
seemed prophetic of his fate, of the 
living grave that had been prepared for 
him. His menaces and his entreaties, 
his indignant appeals for justice, and his 
impatient questioning of their intentions, 
were alike vain. They listened, but 
ee not. Fit ministers of a crime 
that should have no tongue ! 

How dismal was the sound of their 
retiring steps! And, as their faint 
echoes died along the winding passages, 
a fearful presage grew within him, that 
never more the face, or voice, or tread, 
of man, would greet his senses. 

He could not hope to escape, unless 
he had the power, with his bare hands, 
of rending asunder the solid iron walls 
of his prison. He could not hope for 
liberty from the relenting mercies of his 
enemy. His instant death, under any 
form of refined cruelty, was not the ob- 
ject of Tolfi, for he might have inflicted 
it, and he had not. It was too evident, 
therefore, he was reserved for some 
premeditated scheme of subtle ven- 
geance; and what vengeance could 
transcend in fiendish malice, either the 
slow death of famine, or the still slower 
one of solitary incarceration, till the last 
lingering spark of life expired, or till 
reason fled, and nothing should remain 
to perish but the brute functions of the 
body ? 


It was evening when Vivenzio entered 
his dungeon, and the approaching shades 
of night wrapped it in total darkness, as 
he paced up and down, revolving in his 
mind these horrible forebodings. No 
tolling bell from the castle, or from any 
neighbouring church or convent, struck 
upon his ear to tell how the hours 

assed. Frequently he would stop and 
isten for some sound that might be- 
token the vicinity of man; but the so- 
litude of the desert, the silence of the 
tomb, are not so still and deep, as the 
oppressive desolation by which he was 


encompassed. His heart sunk within 
him, and he threw himself dejectedly 
upon his couch of straw. 


Here sleep 
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gradually obliterated- the consciousness 
of misery, and bland dreams wafted his 
delighted spirit to scenes which were 
once glowing realities for him, in whose 
ravishing illusions he soon lost the re- 
membrance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 
Alas! the light of day only served to 
confirm what the gloomy indistinct- 
ness of the preceding evening had par- 
tially disclosed, the utter impossibility 
of escape. As, however, his eyes 
wandered round and round, and from 
place to place, he noticed two circum- 
stances wich excited his surprise and 
curiosity. The one, he thought, might 
be fancy; but the other, was positive. 
His | gomel of water, and the dish 
which contained his food, had been re- 
moved from his side while he slept, and 
now stood near the door. Were he even 
inclined to doubt this, by supposing he 
had mistaken the spot where he saw 
them over night, he could not, for the 
pitcher now in his dungeon was neither 
of the same form nor colour as the 
other, while the food was changed for 
some other of better quality. He had 
been visited therefore during the night. 
But how had the person obtained en- 
trance ? Could he have slept so soundly, 
that the unlocking and opening of those 
ponderous portals were effected without 
waking him? 

The other circumstance which had 
attracted his notice, was the disappear- 
ance, as he believed, of one of the seven 
grated windows that ran along the top 
of his prison. He felt confident that 
he had observed and counted them; 
for he was rather surprised at their 
number, and there was something pe- 
culiar in their form, as well as in the 
manner of their arrangement, at unequal 
distances. It was so much easier, how- 
ever, to suppose he was mistaken, than 
that a portion of the solid iron, which 
formed the walls, could have escaped 
from its position, that he soon dismissed 
the thought from his mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that was 
before him, without apprehension. It 
might be poisoned ; but if it were, he 
knew he could not escape death, should 
such be the design of Tolfi, and the 
quickest death would be the speediest 
release. 

The day passed wearily and gloomily ; 
though not without a faint hupe that, by 
keeping watch at night, he might ob- 
serve when the person came again to 
bring him food, which he supposed he 
would do in the same way as before. 
The mere thought of being approached 
by a living creature, and the opportu- 
nity it might present of learning the 




















doom prepared, or preparing, for him, 
imparted some comiort. There was no 
chance so desperate, but it looked lovely 
in Vivenzio’s eyes, compared with the 
idea of being totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio watch- 
ed. Morning came, and Vivenzio was 
confounded! He must have slumbered 
without knowing it. Sleep must have 
stolen over him when exhausted by fa- 
tigue, and in that interval of feverish 
repose, he had been baffled; for there 
stood his replenished pitcher of water, 
and there his day’s meal! Nor was 
this all. Casting his looks towards the 
windows of his dungeon, he counted but 
FIVE! Here was no deception; and he 
was now convinced there had been none 
the day before. But what did all this 
portend? Into what strange and mys- 
terious den had he been cast ? He gazed 
till his eyes ached; he could discover 
nothing to explain the mystery. That 
it was so, he knew. Why it was so 
he racked his imagination in vain to 
conjecture. He examined the doors. A 
simple circumstance convinced him they 
had not been opened. 

A wisp of straw, which he had care- 
lessly thrown against them the preceding 
day, as he paced to and fro, remained 
where he had cast it, though it must 
have been displaced by the slightest mo- 
tion of either of the doors. This was 
evidence that could not be disputed ; and 
it followed there must be some secret 
machinery in the walls by which a per- 
son could enter. He inspected them 
closely. They appeared to him one 
solid and compact mass of iron; or 
joined, if joined they were, with such 
nice art, that no mark of division was 
perceptible. Again and again he survey- 
ed them—and the floor—and the roof— 
and that range of visionary windows, as 
he was now almost tempted to consider 
them : he could discover nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, to relieve his doubts or 
satisfy his curiosity. Sometimes he 
fancied that altogether the dungeon had 
a more contracted appearance— that it 
looked smaller ; but thts he ascribed to 
fancy, and the impression naturally pro- 
duced upon his mind by the undeniable 
disappearance of two of the windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio looked 
forward to the return of night; and as 
it approached, he resolved that no trea- 
cherous sleep should again betray him. 
Instead of seeking his bed of straw, he 
continued to walk up and down his dun- 
geon till daylight, straining his eyes in 
every direction through the darkness, to 
watch for any appearances that might 
explain these mysteries. While thus en- 
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gaged, and as nearly as he could judge, 
(by the time that afterwards elapsed be- 
fore the morning came in,) about two 
o’clock, there was a slight tremulous 
motion of the floors. He stooped. The 
motion lasted nearly a minute; but it 
was so extremely gentle, that he almost 
doubted whether it was real, or only 
imaginary. He listened. Not a sound 
could be heard. Presently however, he 
felt a rush of cold air blow upon him; 
and dashing towards the quarter whence 
it seemed to proceed, he stumbled over 
something which he judged to be the 
water ewer. The rush of cold air was 
no longer perceptible ; and as Vivenzio 
stretched out his hands, he found him- 
self close to the walls. He remained 
motionless for a considerable time; but 
nothing occurred during the remainder 
of the night to excite his attention, 
though he continued to watch with un- 
abated vigilance. 

The first sei ye of the morning 
were visible through the grated win- 
dows, breaking, with faint divisions of 
light, the darkness that still pervaded 
every other part, long before Vivenzio 
was enabled to distinguish any object in 
his dungeon. Instinctively and fear- 
fully he turned his eyes, hot and in- 
flamed with watching, towards them. 
There were rour! He could see only 
four; but it might be that some inter- 
vening object prevented the fifth from 
becoming perceptible; and he waited 
impatiently to ascertain if it were so. 
As the light strengthened, however, and 
penetrated every corner of the cell, 
other objects of amazement struck his 
sight. On the ground lay the broken 
fragments of the pitcher he had used 
the day before, and at a small distance 
from them, nearer to the wall, stood 
the one he had noticed the first night. 
It was filled with water, and beside it 
was his food. He was now certain, 
that, by some mechanical contrivance, 
an opening was obtained through the 
iron wall, and that through this opening 
the current of air had found entrance. 
But how noiseless! for had a feather 
almost waved at the time, he must have 
heard it. Again he examined that part 
of the wall; but both to sight and 
touch it appeared one even and uniform 
surface, while to repeated and violent 
blows, there was no reverberating sound 
indicative of hollowness. 

This perplexing mystery had for a 
time eiiiontns his thoughts from the 
windows ; but now, directing his eyes 
again towards them, he saw that the 
filth had disappeared in the same man- 
ner as the preceding two, without the 
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least distinguishable alteration of exter- 
nal appearances. The remaining four 
looked as the seven had originally look- 
ed; that is, occupying, ut irregular dis- 
tances, the top of the wall on that side 
of the dungeon. The tall folding door, 
too, still seemed to stand beneath, in 
the centre of these four, as it had before 
in the centre of the seven. But he could 
no longer doubt, what, on the preceding 
day, he fancied might be the effect of 
visual deception. The dungeon was 
smaller. The roof had lowered—and 
the opposite ends had contracted the 
intermediate distance by a space equal, 
he thought, to that over which the 
three windows had extended. He was 
bewildered in vain imaginings to account 
for these things. Some frightful pur- 
eller devilish torture of mind or 

ody—some unheard-of device for pro- 
ducing exquisite misery, lurked, he was 
sure, in what had taken place. 

Oppressed with this belief, and dis- 
tracted more by the dreadful uncertainty 
of whatever fate impended, than he 
could be dismayed, he thought, by the 
knowledge of the worst, he sat rumin- 
ating, hour after hour, yielding his 
fears in succession td every haggard 
fancy. At last a horrible suspicion 
flashed suddenly across his mind, and 
he started up with a frantic air. “ Yes!’ 
he exclaimed, looking wildly round his 
dungeon, and shuddering as he spoke— 
“Yes! it must be so! I see it !—I feel 
the maddening truth like scorching 
flames upon my brain! Eternal God ! 
—support me! it must be so !—Yes, 
yes, that is to be my fate! Yon roof 
will descend !—these walls will hem me 
round—and slowly, slowly, crush me in 
their iron arms ! Lord God ! look down 
upon me, and in mercy strike me with 
instant death! Oh, fiend—oh, devil— 
is this your revenge ?”’ 

He dashed himself upon the ground in 
agony ;—tears burst from him, and the 
sweat stood in large drops upon his face 
—he sobbed aloud—he tore his hair— 
he rolled about like one suffering intole- 
rable anguish of body, and would have 
bitten the iron floor beneath him; he 
breathed fearful curses upon Tolfi, and 
the next moment passionate prayers to 
heaven for immediate death. ‘Then the 
violence of his grief became exhausted, 
and he lay still, weeping as a child 
would weep. The twilight of departing 
day shed its gloom around him ere he 
arose from that posture of utter and 
hopeless sorrow. He had taken no food. 
Not one drop of water had cooled the 
fever of his parched lips. Sleep had not 
visited his eyes for six and thirty hours. 
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He was faint with hunger; weary with 
watching, and with the excess of his 
emotions. He tasted of his food; he 
drank with avidity of the water; and 
reeling like a drunken man to his straw, 
cast himself upon it to brood again over 
the appalling image that had fastened 
itself upon his almost frenzied thoughts. 
He slept. But his slumbers were not 
tranquil. He resisted, as long as he 
could, their approach; and when, at 
last, enfeebled nature yielded to their 
influence, he found no oblivion from his 
cares. Terrible dreams haunted hin— 
ghastly visiuns harrowed up his imagi- 
nation—he shouted and screamed, as if 
he already felt the dungeon’s ponderous 
roof descending oa him—he breathed 
hard and thick, as though writhing be- 
tween its iron walls. Then would he 
spring up— stare wildly about him— 
stretch forth his hands, to be sure he 
yet had space enough to live—and, mut- 
tering some incoherent words, sink down 
again, to pass through the same fierce 
vicissitudes of delirious sleep. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


WAX-WORK.—A MELTING JOKE. 


THE genius of wax-work departed with 
dear Mrs. Salmon, rest her bones! and 
its glories now bloom only in the dum- 
mies of Truefitt and Macalpine. We 
remember the time when we used an- 
nually to “sup full of ‘horrors’”’ at her 
ghastly gallery of waxen figures, in Fleet- 
street, opposite Chancery-lane, and quaff 
a “‘Tewahdiddle’’ of terror at the blood- 
freezing fount of Mrs. Radcliffe. But 
Mrs. Salmon is no more, and the wax- 
work of the old women at Westminster 
Abbey is shown no longer. Mrs. Salmon 
was a mighty lover of death-shows—we 
believe she married an undertaker, or 
one of his mutes. She revelled in white 
crape, wore a cap bordered with coffin- 
triinmings, slept in a winding-sheet every 
night of her life, laid on a mattress, un- 
der a “canopy of costly state,’’ while a 
shroud served her for a night-dress, and 
a pall for a coverlid. Her face was like 
one of her waxen images, and her eye- 
brows white and thatchy like theirs. 


She also waxed old and infirm—her taper — 


was almost burnt out; and it seemed 
likely that the funeral pomp which con- 
stituted a considerable part of her stock- 
in-trade would soon employed to 
deck her remains. It was on one of 
those intensely hot days—more than 
dog-days—in a broiling summer, that 
the old lady walked into her exhibition- 
room, to be out of the sun, and for the 
purposes of meditation ; for she was of 
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a warm constitution, and seriously in- 
clined. Whether the mournful tone of 
her mind, or the solemn hues ‘of her 
dumb regiment, affected her fancy, I 
can’t say, but she thought the mutes 
who attended the lying-in-state of the 
Princess Amelia looked unusually me- 
lancholy, and was surprised at observing 
tears upon every cheek—not those of 
the spectators, but of the performers. 
She approached, with the corner of 
her white lawn apron upraised, to wipe 
the drops away—they were tears of wav. 
Hence the favourite phrase of Mr. New- 
man’s novelists and the penny-a-liners, 
“melted into tears.” er dummies 
were in a state of profuse perspiration, 
and dissolved to the back-bone (generally 
a mop-stick), while the wax candles 
shed burning drops of sympathy. It 
broke the poor old lady and her heart at 
once; and it was remarked that not a 
waxen figure was ever known to hold up 
its head after.—Spectator Newspaper, 
No. 110. 
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MAGISTRACY OF COCKENAWAGA. 
Warrant issued by an Indian magis- 
trate: —“ You, big constable, quick, 
you catchum Jeremiah Offscow, strong 
you holdum, safe you bringum afore me. 
6 THos. WABAN, Justice Peace.” 
Atlas Newspaper. 


WaTcHMEN continued to use the hal- 
bert, instead of the staff, so late as the 
year 1706, as appears from an order of 
Common Count of that year, which 
directs, «‘ That a sufficient Watch shall 
be kept in the City and Liberties, with 
men of strong and able bodies, provided 
with candles and lanthorns, and suffi- 
ciently armed with halberts.’’ 

In 1700, Sir Charles Duncomb gave to 
St. Magnus Church, a clock, that cost 
him £485. It was erected in conse- 
quence of a vow made by the donor, 
who, in the early part of his life, had 
Once to wait.a considerable time in a 
cart upon London Bridge, without be- 
ing able to learn the hour; when he 
made a promise that if ever, he became 
successful in the world, he would give 
to that church a public clock and an 
hour-glass, that passengers might see 
the time of the day. W. G. C. 


FIRST PARK IN ENGLAND. 
“Henry I., (says Stowe,) builded the 
mannor of Woodstocke, with a Parke 


which hee walled ahout with stone, 
seven miles in compasse, destroying for 
the same, divers villages, churches and 
chappels, and this was the first Parke 
in England ;’? the words of the record 
are these following :—‘ He appointed 
therein (beside great store of deere) 
divers strange beasts, to be kept and: 
nourished, such as were brought to him 
from far countries; as lions, leopards, 
linxes, —- and such other. 
For such was his estimation among 
outlandish princes, that few would wil- 
lingly offend him.”’ - ew. 


A PRINCE’8 SAFEGUARD IS HIS SUB- 
JECTS’ LOVE. 


Epwin was the greatest prince of 
the Heptarchy, and distinguished him- 
self by his influence over the other. 
kingdoms and by the strict execution 
of justice in his own dominions. He 
reclaimed his subjects from the licen- 
tious life to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and it was a common saying 
that during his reign, a woman or child 
might openly carry every where a purse 
of gold, without any danger of violence 
or robbery. There is a remarkable in- 
stance transmitted of the affection borne 
him by his servants. ‘* Cuichelme, 
King of Wessex, was his enemy, 
but finding himself unable to main- 
tain open war against so valiant and 
powerful a prince, he determined to 
use treachery against him, and he em- 
Eumer for the criminal purpose. 
he assassin having obtained admittance 
by pretending to deliver a message, 
drew his dagger and rushed upon the 
king. Lilla, an officer of his army, 
seeing his master’s danger, interposed 
with his own body between the king 
and Eumer’s dagger, which was pushed 
with such violence that after piercing 
Lilla, it even wounded Edwin, but be- 
fore the blow could be repeated he was 
dispatched by the king’s sone 





PETER THE GREAT. 


Wuen the Czar, Peter the Great was 
at Paris, he was conducted to the Sor- 
bonne, where he was shown the famous 
mausoleum, erected to the memory of 
that great statesman, Cardinal Richelieu; 
the view of that grand object threw him 
into an enthusiastic rapture, which he 
always felt on such occasions, and em- 
bracing the statue, he exclaimed, “ Oh ! 
that thou wert but still living! I would 
give thee one half my empire to govern 
the other.’’ 
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TRUTH, OR A FACT. 

A GENTLEMAN much in the habit of 
story-telling, (in its best sense,) had 
acquired a habit also of prefacing his 
narrations with, ‘* Now, Pll tell youa 
fact ;’’ but unfortunately, whatever de- 
gree of credit his friends were inclined 
to afford to those “ facts,’’ it was inva- 
riably destroyed by his winding up his 
tales with one prefaced thus :—“ But 
now, do listen, for now, I assure you, 
I am going to tell you a REAL fact !”’ 


EPIGRAM. 
¢* Fisn rises on my stomach,’’— “ Ay,’’ 
said Ned, 
« No doubt, ’tis at the maggots in your 
head !”’ Wa ter W. 
THE TEMPEST.—A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By M. L. B. 


Ir lighten’d, it thunder’d, it rain’d, and 

it blew— 

A storm im our house is a something 
not new; : 

But a tempest without doors, makes 
fearfully quake 

Maid-servants and bairns, and like as- 

‘ pen-leaves shake. 

"Twas a stotm—and at night! one to 
bed chose to creep, : 

Another, declared, “It was wicked to 
sleep !’’ 

In the cellar, a third sought a shelter- 

- ing nook, 

In the attic, a fourth, on the lightning 
would look. 

Amid all their terror, and horror, and 





woe, ; 
I hasten’d up stairs, for I love fun,— 


and so 

Believ’d I should find something laugh- 
able, where 

Nature ever appears, or in pleasure or 
care ; 

The children were sleeping, the maids 
sat like posts, : 

As woeful as Niobes, pallid as ghosts ; 

Grace Giddy seem’d reading with Bible 
in hand, ‘ : 

When little Kate, struck by example so 
grand, 

Por’d over a Prayer-book, like any 
black gown, 

I peep’d o’er her shoulder, ’twas turn’d 
upside down ! * 


HITTING THE NAIL. 
A guaAKER’ having been called as a 
witness before a magistrate, who had 
been a blacksmith, the latter desired to 
know why he would not take off his 
* Fact. 
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hat? “It is a privilege,’”’ said the 
quaker, ‘that the laws and liberty of 
my country indulge people of our reli- 
gious mode of thinking in.” “ If I 
had it in my power,”’ replied the jus- 
tice, ‘‘ I would have your hat nailed to 
your head.’’ “1 thought,’’ said Oba- 
diah, dryly, ‘‘ that thou hadst given over 
the trade of driving nails.””. M.M. 


EPIGRAM BY SIR HENRY WOTTON, 165]. 
Ir breath were made for every man to 


: uy, 
The poor man could not live: the rich 
would not die. 


HIGHLAND QUARTER. 


A HIGHLANDER whose regiment having 
been surrounded, had cut their way out 
with the broad sword, :with: the loss of 
half their number; being the last in 
retreating, and highly .chafed, was 
stopped by a forward Frenchman re- 
turning from the pursuit, who charged 
him with his bayonet, but soon finding 
the disadvantage of his weapon, cried 
out, “ quarter !’°— Quarter ye,’’ said 
Donald, “te muckle teefil may quarter 
ye for me! Py my’soul I’fe nae'time 
to quarter ye; ye maun e’en pe con- 
tentit to be cuttit in ¢wa!’’ making his 
head fly from his shoulders. 
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FOR ALL FAMILIES. * 
In a closely-printed volume, price 5s. the 
FAMILY MANUAL, _ 
AND SERVANTS’ GUIDE. 

‘< A very aseful little work, which will at once 
serve as a cookery-book, a guide for every de- 
— of servants, and a valuable assistant to 
the head of every family. We shall recommend 
this book every where, if it were only for the 
sake of the excellent suggestions on the ‘ self- 
improvement’ of house servants.”"—Gardeners® 
Magazine, June, 1 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 
With several Engravings, price 5s. 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; 
OR ANNUAL REGISTER OF POPULAR INVENTIONS 
AND IMPROVEMENTS, FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


* An annual register of new inventions and 
improvements in a popular form, like this, can- 
not fail to be useful. The mass of information . 
in this litle volume is most interesting ; and 
while the philosopher will really find something 
new in it, the general reader will reap instruc- 
tion from every page "—Lit. Gaz. March 20. 
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